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THE PEAGMATIC THEORY OP VALUE: A REPLY TO 
HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 

*'rpHE problem of values," writes Mr. Herbert W. Schneider in 
J- his recent article in this Journal, 1 "has been in the front 
rank of the battle line so persistently in recent years that it may 
seem desirable to let it rest in peace for a while." I am not sure 
that this does not apply with special force to the present writer. 
Nevertheless, some reply to Mr. Schneider seems almost demanded 
of me. For he identifies my name with the "psychological ap- 
proach," bracketing it with Meinong and Ehrenfels, who, even if 
they cared to, obviously could not reply at the present time. 

The thanks of all of us are due Mr. Schneider for his contribution 
toward an understanding of the larger issues. My own feeling of 
obligation is genuine even if accompanied by certain reservations. 
I feel bound, for one thing, to protest against his identification of 
my own work exclusively with the "psychological approach." I do 
this with the less hesitation, however, for the reason that in this 
matter he has, I think, misunderstood the others as well. To 
Meinong, for example, a Gegenstandstheorie of values is as much a 
desideratum as a psychological theory. In general those of us who 
have employed a "psychological and positivistic" method have also 
been fully conscious of what we have agreed to call the axiological 
problem, and in no case has psychology meant Psychologismus. As 
for myself, the characterization is sufficiently disproved by my own 
book, with its emphasis upon the two problems and methods of value 
theory, to say nothing of more recent work in which the objective 
study of value has been wholly in the ascendancy. 

I mention these facts largely because Mr. Schneider's misunder- 
standing at this point has, to a degree at least, colored his whole dis- 
cussion. Over against the psychological and positivistic approach 
he sets the ' ' absolutistic and idealistic, ' ' as though the two were 
wholly incompatible. Both of these suffer from — he does not use 
the phrase, but the implications are plain — a "vicious abstraction- 
i Vol. XIV., p. 141. 
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ism. ' ' But ' ' there has been developing, ' ' he holds, ' ' a new approach 
to the theory of value and it demonstrates the fact that the two 
methods of Miinsterberg and Urban are not the only two and com- 
plementary approaches." This new approach is that of pragmatic 
logic and functional psychology, and from its cardinal principle, 
the analysis of the "value situation" itself, he expects great things. 
"By refusing to separate the internal and external world by a stone 
wall, it is forced to deal neither with personal satisfactions nor 
with eternal absolutes." 

Now I do not believe that this charge of vicious abstractionism 
can be justly applied to either of these methods. So far as the psy- 
chological approach is concerned, I do not find that any one of the 
three factors which, according to Mr. Schneider, an analysis of the 
value situation discloses (a valuable object, an organism or activity 
to which it is valuable, and an end or purpose for which it is valu- 
able) is in any way slighted. If the psychological method fixes its 
eyes on the consciousness of value (and the organism and organic 
activities presupposed), it is merely that there are certain prob- 
lems which can be solved only in that way. As economics has long 
since found, explanation of the acquirement and mutation of value 
on the part of objects is impossible without just this analysis of the 
psychological determinants of value. Abstraction there undoubtedly 
is, but it is not vicious, for it is wholly conscious, and no one who 
makes a proper use of it imagines for a moment that it is the whole 
of value theory. As for the charge that the psychological method 
is forced to deal only with personal satisfactions, how is this pos- 
sible to one who has read either Ehrenf els 's or my own discussions of 
collective and over-individual values? 

On the other hand, it is just as difficult for me to see how the 
charge of vicious abstractionism applies to the "complementary" 
method. It does not necessarily neglect the total situation, "separate 
the internal from the external by a stone wall," or "deal solely with 
eternal absolutes." If it has its eye primarily on the objects of 
value, as Mr. Schneider charges, it is merely that the investigator 
must have his eye somewhere if he is to "get anywhere" at all. If 
he finds absolute values, it is certainly not because "his method 
forces him to deal solely with them," but because he finds them, so 
to speak, embedded in the total situation. I am not interested to 
defend specifically the conclusions of Miinsterberg, with whom, un- 
fortunately, the method is exclusively identified by Mr. Schneider. 
A certain schematism and abstraction I would not deny, as I have 
already indicated in a criticism of his Philosophic der Werte in this 
Journal. 2 But I am interested to defend the general method. 
^ Vol. V., p. 523. 
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Over-emphasis of the valuable objects there may be at times, but how 
can it be claimed that there is "neglect of human wants and inter- 
ests," when it is precisely the meaning of these interests and their 
systematic coordination, that are sought throughout; when, rightly 
or wrongly, is it held, not only that there are actually over-individual 
interests and values, but that it is these alone that give the indi- 
vidual interests meaning and validity? A charge of faulty analysis 
is possible, but surely not one of neglect of fact. 

I find myself somewhat embarrassed in replying to Mr. Schneider's 
criticisms. To do so adequately seems to imply, on his part, not only 
an imperfect knowledge of the writers examined, but also a compre- 
hension of the problems of value theory which leaves something to 
be desired. This embarrassment is considerably increased when I 
attempt to comment upon the positive side of his paper in which 
he celebrates the triumphs of the new method, the contributions of 
which he thinks are "significant and far-reaching." 

Despite his criticism of the psychological method, he admits that, 
"as a scientific theory of human goods, it has scientific value and 
social significance." "It has served the cause of progress." It 
seems then all the more ungracious that I should feel bound to ask 
just where these contributions of the new method are to be found ? 
I for one have got much stimulus and suggestion from Mr. Schnei- 
der's and other pragmatists' papers. But a new method which shall 
supersede one with admittedly definite scientific results to its credit, 
must show other credentials. It turns out that Mr. Schneider him- 
self sees these contributions largely in the future. He has much to 
say about what we shall learn when we study values "at home" in 
the specific situation, of the gain in social progress when we have 
thrown off absolutism in ethics and value theory. But living in the 
future is a soft job, and the promissory method apparently used so 
successfully in social and educational reform, does not work so well 
in science and philosophy. 

Surely Mr. Schneider would scarcely suggest that what he calls 
functional psychology has as yet contributed anything specific to the 
scientific study of values. He makes the charge, indeed, that the 
experimental study of valuations and value judgments has hitherto 
been largely vitiated by neglect of the specific situation, by trying 
to find "the things that are pleasing or displeasing, satisfying or 
unsatisfying, likable or unlikable, just in general." "Genuine 
evaluations," he tells us, "are never made in general." But we 
are not told of any general laws of valuation that have resulted 
from the study of the specific situation. Perhaps because, as I am 
inclined to think, in the nature of the case none can be extracted 
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from it. Valuations may, indeed, not be made in general, but if 
there is to be any science of them, they must be studied in general. 
In any case, in this direction we have promise rather than perform- 
ance. 

In another direction, however, genuine contributions may con- 
ceivably be looked for. "Pragmatic logic" may make our thought 
clearer and more coherent on the fundamental problems of value 
theory. This is in fact Mr. Schneider's claim. A good part of his 
paper is devoted to showing how by the magic of the "total situa- 
tion" the vexed problems of "definition" and "classification," of 
"subjectivity and objectivity," are all easily solved. 

Here my embarrassment, which has been steadily increasing, almost 
reduces me to silence. In these fundamental matters it is all so 
much a matter of what we demand, and the demands of the prag- 
matists, taught as they are to remain "at home" in the specific 
situation, are so modest that, in comparison, some of us seem to be 
convicted of an exigency that is pedantic, to say the least. The 
thought, too, that, to secure the benefits of these contributions, we 
must exchange logic for "pragmatic logic," presents to some an 
almost insuperable barrier. Yet who of us would not gladly make 
such sacrifices if thereby we could secure Mr. Schneider's assurance 
that there are no problems? 

For instance, there is his very simple definition of value as "a 
quality of an object by virtue of which it becomes a means to an 
end." If one could accept this, it would indeed end all the pother 
over the question whether value is a quality or relation, or whether 
ultimately it is definable at all. It would end it surely. But it 
would end it precisely at the point where for most of us the real 
problems of value theory begin. It would also force us to accept 
such impossible consequences as that existent things alone are values, 
and that "ends are not to be spoken of as values at all." Again, 
take the dispute over the "subjectivity and objectivity" of value. 
This is to be ended by saying: "Of course human values are relative 
to human desire, but that is no reason for despising them as merely 
subjective." "Of course human values are objective both in that 
they are of objects and in that they are controlling and guiding 
factors of human experience, but why should value be, therefore, an 
eternal quality of certain objects independently of the relation of 
these objects to practical situations?" "Of course." They are 
both. These are unimpeachable sentiments. In a sense I share them 
myself! But, as I have indicated elsewhere, instead of solving the 
problem, they merely state it. 

I must allow what I have said elsewhere to stand as my amplifica- 
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tion of this point. To repeat it here would require space which I 
have no right to ask. My only object is to suggest why it is that 
many of us fear that little help is to he got in this direction also. 
I do wish, in conclusion, however, to call attention to one point at 
which to my mind the fundamental incoherence of the pragmatic 
value theory reaches its culmination, namely, in its discussion of 
the fundamental issue of "value and existence." When the prag- 
matist says, often in the same breath, existence is a value and value 
is an existent, is it not just because here, as elsewhere, he moves 
back and forth within the magic circle of the "specific situation" 
in which he finds himself desperately enclosed. It is this that gives 
rise to the paradox in the pragmatist's theory of the value judgment, 
which makes the "practical" judgment both creative and cognitive. 
It is this also that, if I may depart from my point for a moment, 
creates the ' ' instability of pragmatism, ' ' making it now naturalistic 
and realistic, and again subjective and idealistic. 8 It is true that 
the pragmatists have said over and over again that such things as 
these do not disturb them. That is perhaps a matter of taste. But 
if so, they will surely be catholic enough to make room in their 
philosophical caravansary for those of us who have other logical 
desires. 

I can not help feeling that the unfruitfulness and incoherence of 
pragmatism in the theoretical sphere are closely related to a similar 
impotence in the sphere of practise. In practical matters, to which 
I would not refer were it not that it is to these Mr. Schneider makes 
his constant appeal, the philosophy that defines value as merely 
means to ends, and insists that ends are not to be spoken of as values 
at all, has, for instance, its natural consequence in a theory of edu- 
cation that at bottom knows no intrinsic values, and in an attitude 
toward the present crisis in national and international politics, 
which consists in taking refuge in a wholly instrumental oppor- 
tunism. If even within its own ranks there is murmuring and talk 
of the "twilight of idols," is it not perhaps merely because certain 
inherent weaknesses in its theory of values are now coming to the 
surface? And are they not due precisely to this obsession of the 
"specific situation," so perilously near to the "bondage to the pass- 
ing moment"? The fear of abstraction may be the beginning of 
wisdom, but it is also the part of wisdom to get over that fear. 
The specific situation is a good point to start from, but it is fatal, 

s Both this paradox and this instability have, by the way, been pointed out 
by Professor Perry. It is all the more curious that, playing upon a footnote in 
my article on the value judgment, he should associate my view with that of 
Professor Dewey, when, throughout the articles in which this discussion occurred, 
the essential and fundamental differences were constantly emphasized. 
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practically and theoretically, to remain sticking in it. Relevance to 
the passing moment has its value, but there are also situations, both 
practical and theoretical, where to be "resolutely irrelevant" is both 
a duty and a right. 

Wilbur M. Urban. 
Tbinitt College. 



THE VALUES OP PRAGMATIC THEORY: A REJOINDER TO 
PROFESSOR URBAN 

"DROFESSOR URBAN has honored my article on " The Theory 
-*- of Value ' n by the foregoing reply and criticism. I am under 
genuine obligation to him not only for his valuable criticisms and 
comments, but also for giving me the opportunity of possibly clear- 
ing up some of the misleading points in that article. I welcome this 
opportunity all the more because recent discussions of the problem, 
especially those of Professor Urban, call for a reconsideration of sev- 
eral of the points brought out in my article. Unfortunately that 
article was written before Professor Urban 's, Professor Dewey's, and 
Professor Perry's articles appeared, and hence could not profit by 
them. Many of the points brought out in my paper have been far 
more ably and thoroughly discussed in them, so that to revert to 
mine would seem unprofitable. But since Professor Urban 's reply 
has raised a number of important questions, I shall attempt a dis- 
cussion of some of them not merely on the basis of my own article, 
but of recent discussion in general. 

Professor Urban 's protest against being identified with the 
" structural psychology " approach to the problem of value is quite 
justified in view of his recent articles, which are of a quite dif- 
ferent character from his "Valuation, its Nature and Laws." It is 
certainly true that in them "the objective study of value has been 
wholly in the ascendancy." My statement was, of course, based on 
his earlier writings, especially on his Valuation. But even so, I take 
it, Professor Urban protests, not only because he recognizes a Gegen- 
standstheorie as complementary to the psychological, but also be- 
cause he has discussed the "axiological" problem and method as 
distinct from the psychological. To take the latter point first, the 
rigid separation of the two problems and methods seems to me to be 
good evidence for the very point which I tried to make, namely, that 
the psychological method of Professor Urban is structural ; for it is 
only when a certain mental content, " affective- volitional meaning," 
feeling, etc., is taken by itself as a description of "worth-experience" 

i This Journal, Vol. XIV., p. 141. 



